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L.—Forerien PoLiTics. 


“asohi of the 2nd March thus concludes a long 
a ae on the frontier policy :— 
Government’s frontier policy. We see it es that this fr onti r ae is 
neficial. Englishmen themselves freely acknowledge the 
ee oad the rer ber 2 with whom they have picked a quarrel. 
It does not matter whether these tribes are civilised or half civilised; but when 
in the space of one year the English have failed to bring them under subjec- 
tion, their heroism stands unquestioned. Just fancy how these brave tribesmen 
uarded the natural frontiers of India. If any foreign nation had made any 
hostile move towards India it would have had to pass through the country of 
these gallant tribes, and the result’ would either have been its utter discom- 
fiture, or at least such a serious check a8 would have materially crippled its 
resources. And, in a crippled state, no nation can possibly cope with the British 
Lion. By this war, therefore, the English have in a manner damaged their 
own interests, and have opened the gates of India for the entrance of enemies. 
The far-sighted English public, rarity — to see the folly of trying 
e torch of civilisation into uncivilised countries. 
[ = wr Punch of the 4th March says that although India is admittedly 
the poorest yeaa in the trees gi hee yor 
, of last year has not yet completely subsided an 
giuehconeanrem shies is still Dinaatatinns hen’ sen Lord 
George Hamilton in the House of Commons said, in reply to an interpellation, 
that the cost of the frontier war should be borne by India and India alone, 


because, as he said, India was on the road to prosperity and would soon be in a | 


position to meet the full cost of the war. Mr. Fowler, in support of Lord George 
Hamilton’s contention, said that it was for India’s defence that the war was 
undertaken, and it was India, therefore, which should pay the cost. It has 
thus been finally decided that India should pay the whole cost incurred on 
account of the io war. ‘* You do and we suffer the consequences.” Let 
the people of India pray for its safety. 
3. The Sanjivani of the 5th March says that it is not an easy task to 
Pane EP ie Ps disarm the Pathans, the ever-free Afridis, who 
tribes, never owed allegiance to any nation and upon 
whom Alexander and Nadir Shah and Ranjit Singh 
failed to make any impression. It is far from easy or practicable to pursue 
and catch thom in their mountain fastnesses and wooded hills. Even the Tirah 
expedition, which has cost the Government sv much in men and money, has failed 
to teach the Afridis a lesson. It is neither desirable to punish them. The safety 
of India from foreign aggression would be better assured if these hardy 
children of liberty intervened between India and an advancing enemy. On 
the other hand, if the Afridis are now forced to submit, they will in all pro- 
bability co-operate with the enemy in the event of an invasion of India, 
simply to take their revenge on the English. 
4. The Bangavasi of - oth March writes as follows with reference to 
the minute of dissent signed by Sir Antony 
ne Seaatlor ap. MacDonnell, Sir James Westland und Sir Charles 


Pritchard, protesting against Lord Elgin’s proposal in 1894 to establish 
military posts in Waziristan :— ' 


_ _ it 1s a great regret that Lord Elgin, forgetting the responsibility of his posi- 
tion accepted the advice of his military colleaguesand brought about all the pre- 
sent difficulties and complications on the N orth-Western frontier. What has 
been done cannot be undone, ‘There hasbeen a copious shedding of blood and a 
wasteful expenditure of money. But my Lord, we humbly pray you, desist 


from this bloody warfare and giv Ragen a ge Bde Bagge 
of helpless 3 5 A rend gel OEP Your wernse aleage : y 


80 much for prestige as for human lives. 


9. The Hablul Mateen of the 7th March says that Afghanistan, which was 

The Amir Abdur Rahaman. once the scene of continual warfare, has, under 
. ig the rule of its present Amir, made a marked 
improvement in its mental and material condition. The Amir Abdur Rahaman 
ruler that has ever reigned in that country. If he lives 


is the most powerful 


- Poor and helpless as we are, we do not care. 
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March 5th, 1898. 


Has’_uu Maren, 
March 7th, 1898. 


DaIniK-0-SAMACHAB 
‘ CHANDRIKA, 


March 7th, 1898. 


CHARU MIHIR, 
Feb, 28th, 1898. 


SANSODHINI, 
March 2nd, 1298. 


SAMAY, 


De wcem . we. -—« 
SEA BVA. 


March 4th, 1898, 


March 4th, 1898, _ 
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vears more Afghanistan will under him become one of the most prospero 
Stakes in Asia. Since the Anglo-Afghan treaty the Amir has been a friend pe 
the Government of India, and the Government has helped him with money and 
arms, The Anglo-Indian press which maliciously abuses the Musalman rulers 
all over the world in season and out of season has unjustly charged the Amir 
with sympathy with the tribal misings. The English may rest satisfied that 
so long as they themselves keep true to their part of the engagement, breach of . 
faith on the part of the Amir will not on any account take place. 
6. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 7th March writes ag 
‘. follows :— 
~The frontier policy of the Government has been, 
so to speak, ‘a comedy of errors,” from beginning to end. Lord George 
Hamilton in his speech in Parliament on the frontier war showed that in 1894, 
when the Liberals were in power and Sir Henry Fowler was Secretary of State 
for India, the Government of India made a_ proposal for the military occupa- 
tion and direct control of the whole of Waziristan. Sir Antony Macl)onnell, 
Sir James Westland and Sir Charles Pritchard protested against this proposal 
in a minute of dissent. In spite of this dissent, however, the proposal of the 
Government of India received the sanction of the Secretary of State, and an 
attempt was made to carry it into exccution. The frontier muddle owes its 
origin to this mistake committed by Lord Elgin, who allowed himself to be 
guided by his military advisers to the total disregard of the sober counsels of 
the non-official members of his Council. To tell the truth, Lord Elgin’s 
frontier policy is a string of errors. His encroachment on Waziristan goaded 
the frontier tribes to desperation and paved the way to the present frontier 
difficulty. The mistake committed in connection with Waziristan was repeated 
in connection with Chitral. Strange to say, the Government which gave the 
frontier tribes so much provocation allowed itself to be kept in the dark about 
their movements. On the 20th August the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of State that all was quiet in the frontier and the rumour about the risings 
of the tribes was unfounded. On the 23rd August the tribes attacked the 
British forts on the frontier and took them one by one. Disastrous have been 
the consequences of the mistaken policy of the Government, and it is a great 
pity that it is not yet going to mend its mistakes. 


The Frontier muddle. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a —Police. 
7. Speaking of an attack on a chaukidar on his way from Netrakona to 
: Mymensingh, the Charu Mihir of the 28th February 
Rowdyism in the Mymensingh 


district, says that on the road between Netrakona and 


Iswarganj there are bands of ruffians who not 
only attack and rob wayfarers, but at times even go the length of dragging 
females from their houses and outraging their modesty. 


8. A correspondent of the Sansodhini of the 2nd March complains that 
oii laaiii aia aces the police arrangements at the Sivaratri fair in 
late Sitakunda fair. St”~C«é‘éS ta una in Chittagong were not satisfactory. 
The bamboo fencing, however, which was erected 
by the police in pursuance of the order of the Magistrate proved a source of 
convenience to the pilgrims. There should be at least two windows in the 
Sambhunath temple. 
9. A correspondent of the Samay of the 4th March draws the attention 
Oppression at Barabazar in OF the Calcutta police authorities to the oppression 
connection with the Dol Jatra committed by the shopkeepers of Barabazar on 
festival. passers-by during the Dol Jaira festival. ‘The con- 
stables on the beat do not take steps to prevent this oppression and ill-treatment. 


The Police Commissioner is requested to come to the rescue of the passers-by 
who are thus ill-treated. 


10. The Ottaved? of the 4th March learns from a correspondent writing 


an oi ae from Bilkandi in the Sonthal Parganas that while 
Bilkandi in the Sonthat snl on the 22nd February last a daughter of Babu 


cs Madhusudan Sil, a zamindar of Rilkandi, was pur- 
chasing @ stone-cup at the Buakreswar mwéla a Musalman constable of the sadar 
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her from her manner of theft and caught her by the hand and 
al . take her to the thana. Her father soon canmie up, and seeing how 
matters stood gave the constable a slap on the face and rescued his daughter. 
The police soon came back in great force besieged the zamindar’s house, 
mercilessly beat him and his daughter, took them to the thana, but soon 
as innocent. 
— if true, is a very serious matter, and an euquiry should be made 
oe iL. A correspondent of the same paper says that the murderers of Tarak- 
: nath ‘Adhikari, of Siyarbar, have not yet been 
oc rgesnasshecton siete arrested. This is the third murder that has taken 
place in the village during the last ten years. The murderers would surely have 
been arrested by this time if the authorities had properly attended to the 
matter. ‘The man was murdered in broad daylight. After occurrences like 
these one can hardly feel that one is living under peaceful British rule. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


12. A correspondent complains in the Charu Mihir of the 28th February 

of the conduct of the Munsif of Pingna in the 

The Munsif of Pingna, district Mymensingh district. It is said that he uses 

cts rude and abusive language towards witnesses and 
parties when they enter the box to make their statements. 

13. The Samay of the 4th March complains of anomalies in the trial 

of municipal cases. The writer cites the following 

instances :— 


(1) A gentleman went to see a friend in a municipal town in the 
suburbs of Calcutta. His trunk was attached by municipal employés for 
unrealised taxes due from his friend. He appealed to the Chairman, who 
decided against him, and he had to pay his friend’s dues in order to get back 
his property. 

(2) A poor woman had placed a cow an the land of a man who had not 
paid his taxes. The cow was attached by the Municipality, and the woman had 
to pay the man’s taxes in order to get back her cow. 

(3) A washerman had rented a tank and the adjoining land for the pur- 
pose of washing clothes. The owner of the tank had failed to pay munici- 
pal taxes, and municipal employés attached the clothes found on the land, 

Municipal cases are generally tried by Honorary Magistrates who invari- 
ably take the version of municipal employés for gospel truth. False muni- 
cipal cases are by no means rare, and municipal employés do not hesi- 
tate to give false evidence in order to strengthen their cases. As a conse- 
quence of this municipal cases are often decided against the defendants. 

14. The Mitavadi of the 4th March says that it 1s very painful to see 

Pe One ee native judicial officers disregard native feelings and 
Denia Weciens, = customs. The writer is informel by a correspon- 
ee : dent that a native woman having presented an 
application to a native Deputy Magistrate the latter asked her her husband’s 
name. The woman said that the name would be found in her application. 
The Deputy Mayistrate, however, insisted upon her telling her husband’s name, 
and thereby compelled the poor woman to tell it to her great annoyance. If 
the Deputy Magistrate had had any doubts on the point he could have easily 
set them at rest by reading the name in the petition and then asking the woman 
whether it was her husband’s name. 


15. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 6th March has the follow- 

A case tried by the Subdivision- : | 
al Officer of i ee cupriien N otwithstanding the sedition law, we make 
eee oe bold, solely for the good of the administration, to 
araw tue lleutenant-Governor’s attention to the case in which the Subdivision- 
al Officer of Nareyanganj, in the Dacca district, refused an accused nutb of a 
zamindar permission to cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution, and in 


Municipal cases. 


which, in consequence, a rule has been issued the officer by the High Cow 
gn Vout. 
Will the eagle condescend to listen to the nondhe 29 of the jays ae kites ¢ 


HiTaVaDI, 
March 4th, 1828 


Cuarkv MIBIR, 
Feb, 28th, 1898, 


Samay, 
March 4th, 1868, 


Cita VADI 
March 4th, 1898. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


March 6th, 188. 
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SaNsODHIN!I, 
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March 4th, 1898. 


HI1TaVaDI. 


Dacca Prakash 
March 6th, 1898. 


HITaIsHI, 
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(d)—Educatton. 


16. The Sansodhini of the 2nd March writes as follows in vindication of 
ee 9 eg were of — ae Chandra 
+ ns MO eputy Inspector of Schools, Chittagon i 
= whom various charges have been brought cf a 


(1) Mahim Babu paid Rs. 26 received from the municipal fund to 


Govinda Babu, Sub-Inspector of Schools, in the month of March last for 


the purchase of tables, chairs, &c., for pathsala use. There was some delay, 
it is true, in getting the things made, but that was unavoidable. 

(2) Maps being wanted for the Rangamati School, Gagan Babu, Sub- 
Inspector of Schools, made a remittance of fifty rupees to Sasi Babu in 
Calcutta. The Deputy Inspector also had sent money to Sasi Babu for 
maps wanted for the circle schools. The Deputy Inspector received all the 
maps together, and sent to Rangamati the maps wanted for the school there, 
A balance of seventeen rupees remained with Sasi Babu, which has been 
realised by Gagan Babu by the purchase of some books from the former. 

(3) On enquiry eat Hathazari, it has been ascertained that the whole of 
the money for the construction of roads has been paid. But no one could take 
away any money without a certificate from the overseers of the District Board, 
as those officers alone are responsible for seeing that roads have been constructed. 

i7. The Hitavedi of the 4th March complains that the newly-published 
Sanskrit Entrance Course, compiled by Chandra- 
mohan Tarkaratna, bristles with misprints and 
omissions of passages which make the text intelli- 


The newly-published Sanskrit 
Entrance Course. 


ible. 
: 18, The same paper publishes a letter from a correspondent hinting that 
The “Nutan Path” and the —~#t Radhikaprasanna Mukharji has substituted 
“ Svasthyaraksho.” " “Nutan Path” for “ Bodhodaya” as a reward 
for services in keeping his ‘‘Svasthyaraksha” 
master of the field to the exclusion of all rival text-books on the subject. The 
editor will be glad to see this statement of the correspondent contradicted. 
The correspondent has also forgotten to mention that ‘ Svasthyaraksha” 
is an excellent text-book. Whether the Rai Bahadur had any hand in the 
matter or not, the action of those who substituted ‘“‘Nutan Path” for 
‘‘ Bodhodaya” is unpardonable. 
19. The Dacca Prakash of the 6th March says that it will inflict a great 
‘ hardship on the candidates who appeared at the 
last Mukhtarship Examination at Dacca, if, on ac- 
count of the anomaly in distributing the question 
papers which took place at the examination, they are subjected to the trial of 
a re-examination. 
20. The Hitaishi of the 8th March says that both middle education and 
Middie and primary education Primary education have gone on deteriorating 
under District Board manage- since the transfer of their management to the 
mer District Boards, so that the matter has now reached 
a stage which it cannot be advisable for the Government to remain indifferent 
to any longer. The condition of the Middle English and Middle Vernacular 
schools in the Presidency Division will prove this. In some districts, the 
District Boards, in defiance of the Lieutenant-Governor’s standing order 
the income from pounds and ferries should be devoted to the provision of @ 
good water-supply, have maintained primary and middle scheols with that 
income and witb that income alone. ‘[he result of this has been that those 
schools have been kept starving. It is, indeed, high time that the Govern- 
ment resumed the direction and maintenance of at least middle education 0 
its own hands, as no confidence can be placed in the Boards. For, after their 
past conduct, it may not be impossible for them to say next year that thei 
educational expenditure must be limited to the income from pounds alone. 
Let the Government compare the number and condition of the model and 
aided schools which existed in each district at the time of the transfer ¥ 
those of the schools now existing. If, on such comparison, it finds deterioration, 
let it take those schools under its own control : if not, it may leave them 45 


they are. | . 


The last Mukhtarship Exa- 
mination at Dacca. 
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(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


91. The Hindu Ranyika of the 23rd February says:— 


We learn with pleasure that the Boalia Muni- 
Drinking water in Boslia. cipality ag et — for se supply 
inki from the lst March. is news may possibly prove 
Se et ie pene but this year the water rate wi been doubled, 
/! nicky means that most people will not be able to take advantage of the present 
opportunity. Even middle class people will not easily agree to pay in advance 
at this enhanced rate for drinking or bathing water, much less those who eke 
out a miserable existence. Those who d» not grudge to drink even the drain 
water to slake their thirst may hardly be expected to take advantage of this 
pure water-supply by paying for the same, and it is among them that ept- 
demics generally break out, cae 
92. The Pallivasi of the 6th March complains of water scarcity in Kalna 


in the Burdwan «istrict. Pure water can be had 
Water aueclty to Saas i The only from the river Hooghly, but as people livin 
en at a distance from the river cannot always afford 
to have water brought from it, they have to use tank water, which is foul and 
unwholesome. The local municipality should this year spend less on road- 
making and more on water-supply. 


(g)—Ratlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


23. A correspondent of the Samay of the 4th March complains that the 

. _ ferry arrangements at Mahesrekha and Ulubaria 

ne ey etree ff Bagman n forry ghdés in the Howrah district are very defec- 

e Mowrad district. ss 

tive and are a source of great hardship tv those 

who have to resort to these ghdis. It is to be hoped that the Chairm of the 
Local Board will take steps to redress the grievances of the public. 

24. The Hitavadi of the 4th March learns from a correspondent that 

3 | on the 22nd February last, at 2-17 p.m, a ticket- 

any Cn collector at the Howrah station, named Rayen, 

kicked a milkman, named Sasibhusan Ghosh, on the nose with his booted 

foot, for having interposed in a quarrel which he (Mr. Rayen) had with some 

other milkmen. The kick was so violent that the poor man’s nose bled pro- 

fusely. Sasibhushan — that Mr. Rayen had on several occasions 

asked him for chhana {curdled \uilk), and he having refused to give bim that 

commodity, had threatened to teach him a lesson. The railway officers to 

whom Sasibhusan complained took no steps beyond writing down his complaint 

and telling him to submit a petition. This Rayeu was once dismissed for 

insulting a Subordinate Judge by calling him a native. But he was probably, 

on account of his white skin, re-instated in his office on having made an apology. 

The able Agent of the Railway is so impartial that there is every reason to 


believe that the ticket-collector will be punished if he is reall ilty of the 
offence with which he has been dea” oe ere 


(h\— General. 


25. The Burdwan Sanjiwant of the 1st March says that there is no use 
The cost of the frontier war. | 42'S Over spilt milk. To increase the already 


~s © ill be to render Indi 
more indebted. The people 7 © war wilt be to render india 


: entreat the British lion to make peace with the 
hardy mountaineers on the frontier a 


: ud pay more attention to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people of India. When the cost of this war has 
been thrown entirely on India, it is to be expected that the burden should 
not be added to any further. 


The tribes d th 
ean be no match for the British ribesmen, brave and hardy as they are, 


them for their temerity, 
expense on this head. 


26. Dr. Sircar, writes tke Daintk-o Samuchar Chandrika of the 7th March, 
Home segregation. has strongly supperted home fegregation as a 


| roar | plague preventive messure. He has shown that 
both from scientific and political considerations home segregation ought to be 


lion. If the latter were therefore to pardon 
the people of India would be spared further 


-aaws 
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sanctioned by.the Government. Sir Alexander Mackenzie at first sanctioned 
home segregation, but the authorities have now changed their opinion in 
deference to Dr. Lowson’s advice. Dr, Sircar’s experience and erudition are 
well known to the Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Risley, and it has not been 
advisable to disregard his advice. May the plague never come to Bengal 
But if it ever does, the authorities will discover, though too late, that they have 
acted unwisely in not paying heed to Dr. Sircar’s advice. : ! 


III. — LEGISLATIVE. 


97. The Hindu Ranjika of the 23rd February writes as follows:—. __ 


When against the weakest points in the 
Sedition Bill the strongest attacks began to be 
delivered from all quarters, we apprehended that this opposition would on] 
increase the zid of the Government, which is always so very anxious for its 
prestige. Past experience tells us that when its sins of omission and commis- 
sion were either pointed out or protested against, the Government was never 
known to repent of its want of foresight, or express delight at finding an 
opportunity to rectify an error. On the other hand, the Government, immersed 
in pleasant dreams, is not nowadays satisfied with those eduvated, experienced 
and generous-hearted men who, not very wisely, venture to awaken it by 
calling meetings and adopting petitions and representations. It is there- 
fore always eager to stigmatise the sincere patriotism of these respectable 
and educated Indians. So, however insufferable ~— be the agony from 
which springs the widespread agitation against the Sedition Bill, we never 
etek that it would awaken the conscience of the Government. And 
because we did not hope for any such result, we have, in some measure, been 
able to avoid that mental disquietude which is the inevitable consequence of 
despair. 

The Sedition Bill, in which, however, there does not oecur the word 
sedition, was passed into law at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative 
Council. All protests and objections, all petitions and representations have, 
after a short-lived agitation, ceased in Bengal. ‘The Bill has been passed 
in total and contemptuous disregard of the unanimous protest of the entire 
subject nation, and the experience, wisdom and foresight of eminent persons, 
in the face of all sorts of strong arguments, in spite of precedents and in 
defiance of the admitted object of legislation. Principle has been sacrificed 
on the altar of prestige. 

This spectacle is not altogether new to us. Protests are entered against 
many illegal acts of the Government, but they are utterly disregarded by 
the authorities, who thus give evidence of their arbitrary nature. Never before, 
however, did we meet the same one-heartedness, the same unanimity and the 
same zeal in protesting against the illeg:l procedure of the Government that 
we have seen in the present case. O official majority! Like dry, insigni- 
ficant grass, every argument and every prayer of the peaceful Indians is ever 
carried away by the strong current of your powerful opinion. ‘The groans of 
the sick, the cries of the wounded, and the agony of the sufferers, jar on 
your ears, but never instil a drop of kindness into your heart. 

The Government should always bear in mind that the ornaments of the 
strong are mercy and unswerving love of justice. If, at the advice of the 
officials, the Government continues to pursue a policy even in justice, and 
leaving the plane of simple arguments, tries to disarm all opposition by spread- 
ing the net of sophistry, it will not probably be able to maintain the glory of 
the British rule intact. Be that as it may, bidding edieu to our vain regrets, we 
will now give some indication of the keen intellect of the Law Member, 38 
otherwise our duty will remain undone. It may be presumed from the way- 
ward nature of Mr. Chalmers’ speech, that he was so far overcome by the 
er of the misery of this unfortunate country, and an exuberance of 

eeling that he could not attend to logic and arguments. It does not take one 
long to find evidences of the fact that on the day the Bill was passed the Law 
. ember's nerves and brains were rather in a disorganised state. He said:— 
It seems to me that the Government do not care a brass farthing regard- 
ing what is said about them. What they care about, however, and what 


The finalelof the Sedition Bill. 


oS ae ee 


: with and prevent; is ‘nob. abuse; abuse: of: thetnselves, 
bel p agph acho pea and the seceding of a epirit:-of sedition ‘and: diseon- 
tent ‘among the people, which is an ever present source of danger tothe 
community.” We would ask Mr. Chalmers 1f he remembered, at the time 
of uttering these words, that he was speaking in the: Supreme Legislative 
Council and not-in his own room to try the melting power of his eloquence on 
the bars of its windows. What: was the cause of thissudden forgetfulness on his 
part ?.. One fails to understand how the speaker could go on speaking fluently 
without understanding the drift of his own words. To our good fortune we 
have been taught this new lesson, that sedition 1s not an offence against the 
State, but against the peace of a particularcommunity. In this new definition 
of ‘‘sedition” we do not surely take exception to the absence of any connection 
with the rulers in an offence of disaffection; on the other hand, we are rather 
surprised at the evidence which it bears-of great originality. But then we 
also regret to some extent this sort of strange aberration of Mr. Chalmers’ 
intellect. He said that it was the duty of the Government to award exemplary 
punishment for the serious offence of exciting hatred and contempt against 
it, and in the same breath he added:—‘‘Government donot care a brass 
farthing regarding what is said about them.” Really, where. is the neces- 
sity for the Sedition Act, and why should there be so ‘much: agitation 
about it, if there possibly be no language wiich may render the Government 
contemptible in the eye of the public, and if the Government itself has no 
cbjection to being blamed ? 


It will be difficult for the public to show due honour and respect to the 
Council if, in the highest politicalassembly in the land—in the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council itself, and bef »rethe most eminent politicians—-such inconsistent, 
unsymmetrical and meaningless speeches continus tv be delivered. Though 
thoroughly harmless, the Government is prepared to punish any sarcastic 
writing in newspapers with exemplary severity; but among its supporters there 
are many who have no control over their speech, and the Government cannot 
surely console itself by feigning indifference to what they say. _- : 

28. The Charu Mihir of the 28th February has the following :— 


The manner in which certain official and non- 
official members of the Supreme Council expressed 
an unfavourable opinion regarding the Indian press and the educated Indians 
has deeply pained the native public. indeed. one cannot without feeling 
pain call to mind the language in which Sir Alexander Mackenzie spoke 
of Bengali newspapers and educated Bengalis, for no ono had expected 
such condemnation from him. No one knew before that in his heart His 
Honour harboured such feelings against the vernacular papers and educated 
natives. ‘The grief of the Bengalis isthe greater because the cutting remarks 
came from one from whom they expected much. Sir Alexander is not a 
stranger to Bengal, nor is it for a brief period that he has been holding charge 
of the province. If he had previously given an indication of his opinion on 
the native press, his speech would not have come upon it as a surprise. It may 
well be believed from what the people of Bengal know of Sir Alexander’s 


nature that on his return home from the Council, His Honour must have 
been unable to praise his own speech. 


_ _ There was hardly any necessity for such bitter speeches a3 were delivered. 
in Council that day. Indeed, the speeches in support of the Sedition Bill, 
hurt the susceptibilities of the people more than the Bill itself. In the Council 
the number of opponents was not really so large as to require all that eloquence 
and rhetoric which the supporters of the measure called into requisition in 
battering down the former’s objections. Even if these vigorous speeches were 
not delivered, the Bill would have been passed into law, and thy neople. would 
have been saved the pang they have auffered, The speech of His Excellency 
the Viceroy was, however, worthy of his high rank, and stood out conspicuously 
amongst the bitter and agonising utterances of his colleagues. It would hardly 
be just. to tax His Excellency with the passing of the Bill, which simply shows 
that the desire of the Secretary of State for India has been carried out. The 


knowledge that he pained nobod : : Pree 
Elgin in after life. pained nobody by caustic remarks will console. Lord 
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What the fate of the Bengali language or the Bengali _ may be, it 
gives the people pleasure to know that by passing the ition Bill the 
Government has been saved from further anxiety. From what the official 
members of the Supreme Legislative Council said it would appear that the 
Government had become really anxious for the future, though, it need hardly 
be said, there never was nor is now any cause of anxiety. No one desired 
the subversion of the British Raj. The British Government remained unshaken 
before the Press Act was passed, and neither the passing of that Act nor its 
repealin any way affected its stability. If the Indiaus had thought that any dan- 
ger really threatened the Government in the event of the Bill being not 
passed, they would never have protested against it. And wouldthe Euro 
mercantile community have stood up against the measure if that had really 
the case. They have a/stake in the country, they have sunk millions 
of capital here, and were the English Government overthrown to-day, they 
would be the first to lose everything they have—wealth, prestige, position, 


That all protest has been in vain is a matter of regret no doubt, but at the 


same time it should be regarded as a sufficient compensation that the rulers 
have been saved from further anxiety. 

When Mr. Roberts recentiy moved a resolution against the sedition law in 
Parliament, the motion was lost by a majority of 182 votes against 109. The 
fact that so many members voted for the motion is a hopeful sign that when 
the Liberals will come into power the efforts of the Indians to bring about the 
repeal of the measure may prove successtul. It is, indeed, a matter of glory 
to the English Government that under it no one need give up hope. 

Speaking of the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Chalmers, the same paper 
observes as follows :— 

We do not understand the drift or consistency of many of his utterances. 
He said: ‘‘No one in his senses would contend that because a given law is 
eood and suitable in England, it is therefore good and suitable in India.” 
These words simply dissipate the strength of his own introductory remarks, 
Mr. Chalmers’ remarks on the responsibility of the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment alone, for peace and order, which cannot be transferred to the subject, 
would go to mean that the latter have no right to protest against any measure 
when they do not share the responsibility. In the light of this argument, what 
necessity can there be for having elected members in Council, for asking for the 
opinion of public bodies, and for publishing draft Bills in the official Gazettes for 
general information? Though the Government might be and is primarily 
responsible for peace and order, the people too are no less interested. Witness 
the ree! of those who live on the interest of Government paper when it 
sells at a discount owing to any slight cause. The interest of the European 
mercantile community in the maintenance of peace and order is also immense 
and by no means less than that of the officials themselves; and yet they pro- 
tested against the measure. 

Mr. Chalmers also said that the objections to the Bill came only from the 
great cities. But these objections came from those very public bodies which 
had been acquainting the Government with popular grievances solong. One, 
moreover, fails to comprehend what connection has sedition with the cow slaugh- 
ter riots, the murder of Pundit Lekha Kam, the riots at Sinar, the murder of 
Messrs. Rand and Ayerst, or the Shambazar riot. The educated classes had 
nothing to do with these affairs, Surcly such arguments in support of so seri- 
ous a measure look very frivolous. The English officials seem to be panic- 
stricken, the panic dating back to the tree-daubing scare. 

When the Consent Bill was introduced during the bby gee | of 
Lord Lansdowne, many newspapers and public bodies supported it, and the 
Government then attached great weight to their representations. Now, how- 
ever, the objections of the same papers and associations are, curiously enougt, 
thoroughly discredited. 

Sir Alexender’s speech was a beautiful specimen of His Honour’s oratori- 
cal powers, the beauty of which was enhanced by poetry, and it is all these 
which have added to its sting. Of course, the tapos di not disagree with the 
principle laid down by Sir Alexander that self-defence is the first consideration 
of an alien Government. While fully recognising the soundness of this principle 
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} iam lish Government , may be rpetuated in the land, 
- Pine y oat ‘= themselves advance along the path of progress 
A of the glorious rule of the free and enlightened English nation. 
’ a9 The Burdwan Sanjivani of the lst March says :— 
We have been greatly pained to read what .our 
The sedition law. Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Griffith Evans, and others 
said in support of the Sedition Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council. 
Every one 1s, of course, at liberty to express his views freely, What pains us, 


| however, is that after so long a residence in this country and with a knowledge 


‘+s and customs, ideas and feelings, men like the H on’ble Sir Griffith 
ioae Lieutenant-Governor should say what they did. Sir Griffith is 
not an official, he is not our ruler. and so his opinions do nt count for much. 
Indeed, the Pioneer very aptly observed that Sir Griffith knew how to side with 
the Government with which he might be connected for thetime being. What 

rieves us most isthe language of the Lieutenant-Governor. His Honour’s 
opinion that the vernacular papers are full of sedition should tell us plainly 
that he is very much displeased with thesepapers. It must be said that it is our 
misfortune that the Lieutenant-Governor should entertain such a feeling against 
the vernacular papers. Really, what can be more scandalising than that we 
wish ill of the Government and try to excite disaffection? We fail to realise 
how His Honour could possibly form such an opinion. We would have been 
grateful if His Honour had told us how we excited disaffection, and if he had 
tried to reform ourselves, We do not know what constitutes sedition, for if we 
knew we would not surely like to be transported for life. If His Honour had 
given a few instances, we would have accepted his words with bowed heads and 
tried to mend our ways. We have been declared guilty, but we do not under- 
stand how and why we are guilty. 


30. The same paper elsewhere observes:— 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie distinctly said in 
Council that the first duty of every Government, 
and especially of an alien Government, was self-defence. Though this might be 
so, It is equally the duty of all who have been entrusted with the government 
of India, to do everything in their power to consult the welfare of the subjects 
and see to their material prosperity. How canan alien Government succeed in 
this unless it knows the currents and under-currents of popular feeling and the 
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BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
March lst, 1898. 


BurpDwan SanJivanl, 


wants and grievances of the people? The rulers and the ruled helong to ~ 


different nationalities, while their habits, customs and modes of thought are 
altogether different. It is not improbable, therefore, that what suits the former 
does not suit the latter. Such being the case, it is imperatively necessary for 
the rulers to know the innermost thoughts of the ruled. 


It is a matter of regret that the reason which led tothe grant of liberty 
to the press is now assigned for taking away that liberty. No doubt it is said 
that an honest criticism of Government acts and measures is not prohibited. 
But who is to draw the line between guilt and innocence in this respect? 
Suppose the Government passes a new Act which the editors of vernacular 
newspapers believe to be hurtful to the people. They naturally criticise it and 
point out its defects and the errors of the Government. If the Government 
takes these remarks in good spirit, they may do good; but if, on the other 
hand, it looks upon them as seditious, the editors aro menaced with danger. The 
Government may say that the protests of the papers are but attempts to excite 
disaffection in the public mind, and then transportation becomes the portion 
of the journalists, Under such circumstances, who would dare to point out the 
errors of Government ? It was impossible for an alien Government to realise 
how the plague regulations in Poona hurt the religious susceptibilities of the people 
and affected their manners and customs. Every one knows how the vernacular 
papers fared by trying to acquaint the Government with these facts. If this 
was the case before the present Sedition Act was passed, it might well be 
imagined what would be the case now. Really no one will now dare to. point 
out the errors of Government, and so it mod be difficult for the Government 


to know what moves the people, and if it does not know this, good government. 
. omes 1n @ manner impossible. But it is good government which strengthens 
the foundations of the Empire. We therefore say that it is neither just. | 
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nor judicious on the part of the Government to take away the liberty of the 
press. ee | 
31. . In speaking of the proposed amendment of the Calcutta Municinal. 

id Act, the Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 2n ee 


Ph. ? Calcutta  Manicipality says that from the words of His Saar te 


Lieutenant-Governor in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, it may fairly be presumed that the axe is about to be laid at the root 
of self-government in connection with the Calcutta Corporation. It is down 
the stream of retrogression that the country is drifting, and surely there should 
now be no hurry in making for land. ; 


32. In commenting . the Sedition ~~ “gg paper observes :—$« [¢ 

~ oes not appear that the present misfortunes ¢ 
sco soa aatit India _ will len cease, ponds ve 98 the ane ns. 
cession in which they are crowding in. It is, indeed, a matter of regret to have 
to hear, or to speak or write about the way in which the official members of the 
Supreme Legislative Council chose to lend a deaf ear to or rather thoroughly 
disregard the protests not only of the people, but of influential Anglo-Indian 
papers as well. If public opinion isto be ignored in this manner, there can be 
no necessity of maintaining the farce of a Legislative Council. It would do as 
well to make laws for the Empire in a drawing-room with only the official mem. 
bere to help you, or with such clever unofficial members as are innocent of English 
and can adapt themselves to their surroundings, There would be many who 
would vote for the Government, in the hope of securing titles, influence, or a 
seat in the Council for successive terms. There is, of course, no harm in abuse 
when it comes from the height of official position, but any comment on that abuse 
is surely wrong. Conquered as the Indian are, they know not, especially in the 
presence of the new sedition law, how to characterise those who can, underthe 
shelter of their official rank, indulge in the abuse of others. But possibly it is 
no sedition if we say that such things only help to lower one’s prestige. We did 
not know before that we had become objects of so much contempt to Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, of whom high hopes were entertained when he first came 
to rule Bengal—hopes which have now been dashed to the ground. We take it 

that Sir Griffith Evans has been able to retain his seat in the Council so man 
years because, though a non-official, he may safely be put down as semi-official. 
he less said of him the better. Englishmen are usually independent. Those 
among them whose ideas have not been tainted in the foul Indian atmosphere 
will, therefore, be better able to characterise Mr. Chalmers, Sir James Westland 


and Sir Alexander Mackenzie. For ourselves we have been struck dumb and 
hold our tongue. | 


83. The Gaur Varta of the 3rd March says that henceforward editors of 
cb newspapers will have to discharge their duty with a 

whe collie lows. sharp sword hanging over their heads. Lord Elgin 
has held out the assurance that those who are loyal have nothing to fear from 
the new sedition law. That is true; but it has to be remembered that mufassal 
Magistrates cannot always keep their head cool, and that the Government itself 
often loses its equanimity in times of excitement. In such times, therefore, even 


109 al persons will have some difficulty in keeping clear of the clutches '£ the 
aw. 


The law as passed differs from the Bill only on some minor points, the 


severity of the Bill being fully maintained in the Act. The only relieving 
feature about the new law is that the Government’s sanction will have to be 
obtained before instituting a prosecution under it. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will never put the law into operation, as it has passed it, under 
excitement. 

u&% The Hilavadi of the 4th March writes as follows :— 


a We were so long under the impression that since 

vor oleae Be. we were stoane B in the maintenance of peace - 

and order in the country and should be the greatest sufferers in case of 8 
political revolution, no one would find fault with our motives in criticising 
@ particular measure or the conduct of a particular officer, in whatever 


manner that criticiam might be made, This, we now find, was an erroneous 
impression. 
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We have also had a good dea of the estimation in which we are held by 


the officials. The way in W 


esidenc ree ; 
per peagy ted - that Government is unwilling to accept our advice. 


This is not only a source of suffering to the people, but also a source of great 


mischief to the country. 


It would be well to let the authorities know why it is that we say that 


‘sgone. The officials declare that we need not fear 
+ a ge Mack ped sak by indepen dent criticism, while, in practice, they 
have unduly restricted such criticism. It will take the people quite an age to 
learn what sort of criticism will not excite hatred, disrespect or irreverence, 
The speeches made in the Viceregal Council have created an impression in. 
our mind that anything that we may say against anybody who will come to. 
rule over us in the Queen’s name will be counted disaffection, It would be 
difficult to decide whether a publication of the proceedings of a corrupt police 
officer or a dishonest Magistrate would or would not amount to disaffection. If 
we were to refer to any proceedings of those officers, which might have the effect 
of rendering them an object of popular disrespect, what would be probably 
enquired into is not whether the charges are true, but whether their publication 
had created disrespect. That is why we cannot regard the legislators with 
on. 
—_ Sir Alexander Mackenzie may say, we shall not be able to 
criticise fearlessly. We must obey the law which the officials have passed. 
But we shall never shrink from protesting against it. Protest in this country 
will do no good. A protest should, therefore, be made in England. Whatever 
the cbjects of the officials, we will freely declare, s0 long as we are not 
prevented from doing so, that they have done themselves and the country a 

reat harm. ; | 

; We are reminded of Lord Lytton’s Press Act. Lord Lytton stopped the 
publication of certain papers under that Act. But the alarm excited now is a 
hundred times greater than what was excited at that time. Far from listening 
to the plaintive cries of the people, the officials have disheartened them 
by a harsh law anda severe reproof. We still hope that the introduction 
of this dreadful law will not be approved of by the I‘nglish public. When the 
English people will know that the liberty of the press has been destroyed by 
a law even more dreadful than Act IX of 1878 the evil will be remedied. The 
authorities here will change their tone when they come to know of the opinion 
of the English public. Those legislators who supported the Press Act in Lord 
Lytton’s time did not shrink from calling it an illegal measure in Lord Ripon’s 
time. The Indian press will be relieved of this measure of Mr. Chalmers in 
the same way in which it escaped the severe blow aimed at it by Sir Alexander 


Arbuthnot. Borne up by a faint hope of tke arrival of that auspicious day, we 
shall remain in the field of action. 


35. ‘The same paper writes :— 


iil The Lieutenant-Governor’s utterances on the 
proposed Oalcutts Municipal Bill, subj ect of the proposed amendment of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill are not of a nature to fill us with 
joy: We need hardly say that those utterances have not inspired us either with 

ope or with courage. 

What we heard from the lips of the Lieutenant-Governor at Belvedere two 
years ago awakened in us the hone that during his administration the sco 
of local self-government would be widened as much as possible. Far from 
those hopes being fulfilled, we find everywhere dreadful apparitions of restric- 
tion and harassment. The Calcutta Municipality is the best model of self- 
governing institutions in this country. We are well aware of the irregu- 
arities in that Municipality, but we also know well that those irregularities 
are mainiy due to its executive officers. Thero can be no doubt thet those 


irregularities will in crease, if the powers of the executive officers are enhanced 
and those of the Commissioners reduced. 


With a view to remove our fear the Lieutenant-Governor says:— 


“Tt (the Bill) leaves.untouched the tee aD uta 
methods of de be and appointing jl umber of Commiss : g 


We cannot say that we have been re-assured by this. 
His Honour also says that “it does not alter the franchise.” 


hich the Conference in the British Indian Associa-- 
cy of Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore was 


Hiravapy, 
March 4th, 1898, 
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We cannot admit this, and we will explain why we cannot do so. We 
hope that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will not take any statement of ours in bad 


If there be 75 powerless Commissioners in the Municipality the outward 
sight will in nowise be affected, but then only 12 out of these 75 will virtually 
exercise powers, and the proportion of elected Commissioners to nominated 
Commissioners among these 12 will be far less than at present. Even if this 
does not affect rights, what else is there that can affect them? 

Already the people of Calcutta and the suburbs have to suffer great incon, 
venience from the existing arrangements. If, over and above this, the Com. 
missioners have not the right to interfere in any matter, there is no knowing 
how much worse things will become. The sanction of the Commissioners has. 
now to be obtained to any expenditure. But when the proposed measure 
becomes law the General Committee will be able to spend money at their 
pleasure and to do many things independently of the Commissioners if only the 
Chairman agrees. Every experienced man knows how the municipal officers 
waste public money even now, and it should be easy to imagine how things will 
go on when the Commissioners’ power of interference 1s gone. _ 

During the last twenty years that the Calcutta Muricipality has been in 
existence it has, on the whole, worked satisfactorily. At any rate, the 
authorities have declared this again and again. Almost all the inconveniences 
of the rate-payers, except that of heavy taxation, has decreased, and this is due to 
the people possessing some power. When this power of the rate-payers is gone, 
their sufferings willknowno bounds. Itisamatter of regret that Government is 
unable to realize the feelings of the rate-payers when they see their money, 
which is, as it were, their heart’s blood, wasted. We never dreamt that self- 
government would be restricted in this way during the administration of a 
ruler like Sir Alexander Mackenzie. We cannot express in words how wrong 
it is to restrict all powers in practice, while declaring to leave the right of 
self-zovernment untouched. The proceedings of no other public office are 
marked by such irregularities as those of the Calcutta municipal office. There 
can be no doubt that these irregularities would have gradually decreased if the 
Commissioners had possessed a little more power. None but those who have 
any experience of the matter know how many days elapse before a reply is 
received to a letter sent to the municipal office. Such is the case at present, and 
we need hardly say what the state of things will be when the powers of the 
Commissioners are curtailed. 

The hint given by the Lieutenant-Governor that he thinks the construc- 
tion of broad streets by the removal of human dwellings conducive to sanitary 
improvement has increased our anxiety. 

In short, the Lieutenant-Goveruor’s utterances have increased our anxiet 
instead of decreasing it, We are of opinion that the proposed measure will 
increase irregularities, will set flowing a stream of corruption and render the 
sufferings of the poor intolerable. Unless there happens to be a strong-minded 
and conscientious Chairman, and unlessa Vice-Chairman like Babu Nilamber 
Mukherji be up and doing, the sufferings of the rate-payers will know no 
bounds and all sorts of irregularities will increase. Weare therefore anxious 
and alarmed at the proposal of this amendment. We look upon this as another 
secrificiat blow. A redress can be lovked for only from England. To cry 
to the Lieutenant-Governor would be to cry in the wilderness, 

36. The same paper says:— 

“ al The Criminal Procedure is being amended, and 
Civil Procedure Code. SiC is the turn of the Civil Procedure. Mr. 
Justice Prinsep and Mr. Chalmers are leaving an 


immortal fame behind them by amending the Criminal Procedure. It is said 


that they will be entrusted with the amendment of the Civil Procedure too. 
We are unable to express how gratified we shall be if they let us alone and do 
not make a display of their knowledge of civil law. The sedition law has 
jeopardised our lives, and the fear is not-unreasonable that their meddling with 
the civil law will jeopardise our property as well. 

37. The Samay of the 4th March writes as follows with reference to the 

| ., passing of the Sedition Bill:— 

pil” Pasiné of the Sedition “ Whatshould we do now? Shall we give up 
all hope because the law has been passed, and like 
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a ship-wrecked ral cast heorork  sogge" a jog oo pron te og Ppt 

; ro ; ? | . , , 
creas sia thete ts no sedition in the country, even though the Government 
is smelling sedition here, there a ge ie oe piettiovel ge BP pr pee 

0 pu 
pore oei deans eeteed ee seakieaa in the public mind? If the Gov- 
pb . ‘dane banal knowingly. or unknowingly, which is hkely to injure 
the interests of the public, it will. no doubt create public discontent, but the 
people, with the new wan A ar ag 2 se yond —s co 

*. it. The fire of discontent wil y ulder in the 
give wile pon vn 7 will helplessly look up to the sky, seeking Divine, 
protection. This state of things will not certainly be to the benefit of the 
Government. The people will learn to dread the Government, but. their 
loyal iy will be gone. To tell the hedge ceo ay defeat its pyle g Ose. . 

ld not have so strongly objected to 16 measure, 1 lt na cen Its: 
object i how those newspapers cies ‘control which mistake license for liberty. 
But that is not the case. The true object of the measure is to deprive the 
native press of its liberty and put a stop to a free criticism of Government. 
measures—to criticism, that is, which irritates | and annoys self-conceited 
officials. In order to keep up a show of impartiality, the law has been made 
applicable to the Indian and the Anglo-Indian press alike. The Anglo-Indian 
press, however, will practically enjoy an immunity. It is already strongly 
criticising the measure without receiving any check from the Government. 

Now that there is no hope of the Government of India listenin to our 
prayer, let us appeal to the British public and carry on an agitation in England 
against the law which has been newly enacted. Along with this agitation we 
should also carry on an agitation for the reform of the J ndia Council and for 
the appointment to that Council of one or two non-official native gentlemen. 

38. The same paper objects to section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 

The Criminal Peocedare Bill Bill, and also to the second schedule of the same 

' go far as it relates to section 124A. Section 108 
gives District Magistrates the power to require a person accused of sedition, 
defamation, &c., to give security for good behaviour. By virtue of this section, 
newspapers and public speakers will be under the absolute control of District 
Magistrates. Their liberty will be gone, and they will not venture to run the 
risk of offending the officials by freely criticising their conduct. 

The schedule in question gives the Magistrate the power of deciding cases 
under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code. Sedition cases are thus made 
triable without the help of a jury.. This is egainst the procedure in force in 
yoy as well as against the procedure which was so long in vogue in this 
country. 

389, The Bangavasi of r¥ Sth March has tho following on the ar ign 

overnor’s speech in support of the passing of the 
son a tagnantGereror® Penal Code Amendment Bill— 

; There was a lengthy discussion on the Sedition 
Bill when it was passed into law. All the official members of the Council, 
oaneing the Lieutenant-Governor, spoke freely and plainly, and made a clean 
=e ee ae 

ns mM giving out his opinion, an is cutting 
remarks have pricked the Babus with a ‘on i which ies proved seheaiahia 
tothem. To tell the truth, Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s speech has driven 
many @ Babu mad. Those who were only afew days ago eloquent in their 
praise of the Lieutenant-Governor, are now vilif ing him with a vengeance. 


But there is nothing to wonder at in this, Cal] a lunatic a lunatic and he will 
rant and bluster, es 


The Lieutenant-Governor’ 
tion. We are glad that His 
that it has made the Babus a 
like to please us with the 
politician, but has unceremo 
satisfaction. His life is not 


8 spccch has, however, given us great satisfac- 
Honour did not mince matters, we are glad also 
ugry. That Sir Alexander Mackenzie does not 
sweet but delusive language so characteristic ofa 
niously pointed out our faults is a matter of no little 
worth living who has no one to advise or chastise 


- Such a man is quite helpless and is an ob; i Nothi 
2 née aig ect of pity. Nothing but love 
and intimacy induces a man to undertake the se de as thankless task of 


Samay, 
March 4th, 1898. 


Bawaavaasr 
March Sth, 1896, 
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SANJIVANI, 


March Sth, 1°98, 
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reprimanding and chastising others. None but those who hold you dear and 
near to their heart will tell you anything unpleasant. A man who takes no 
interest in your affairs will try to please you, and thereby have his selfish endg 
served. None but well-meaning parents will thirk of reprimanding and 
correcting you. We are very much obliged to Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
because he has treated us, not as péople with whom he has no connection, but 
as people who are dear and near to his heart, and in the promotion of whose 
welfare he takes an interest We have another reason to b> satisfied with the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s speech, His remarks have cut the Babus to the quick 
and it is certainly a matter for congratulation that they possess sensibility and 
are not yet to be given up for lost. Itis something to know that a maa can 
feel the difference between pleasure and pain. It shows that he is still capable 
of being reformed. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s speech was excellent. But be it good or be 
it bad, we thank His Honour for the immediate good effect that it has produced, 
None but a father can correct a spoilt child. We have been eternally dinning 
into the ears of the Babus what the Lieutenaunt-Governor has told them. We 
have told the same thing over and over again and in various ways. We haye 
told it in jest as well as in earnest, but in vain The educated Babu politician — 
bas treated our advice with contempt and derision. But now that his gury 
has applied the lash to his back he will, let us hope, come to his senses, It ig 
a great gain that those who were so long treating the Babus with indulgence 


have now reprimanded and chastised them. This chastisement will no doubt 
do the Babus good. 


Tie a weight to a dog’s tail—so runs a Hindi proverb—and it will be 
straight. The proverb is applicable to us witha vengeance. We can never 
walk straight if there is no fear of chastisement to keep us to the straight path. 
Down-trodden cowards for ages, sweet words make us forget ourselves; we 
are not to be corrected by sweet words. To keep us straight you must rebuke 
and chastise us. Give us indulgence and we are sure to take an undue advan- 
tage of your kindness. It is certainly a matter for congratulation that our rulers 
have at last discovered this peculiarity in our conduct, and we earnestly pray 
them never more to address sweet and flattering words to us and thereby 
turn our heads. We are as unfortunate as child widows who have never tasted 


40. The same paper writes as follows :— 
The Lieutenant-Governor gave a forecast of the 
The _Lieutonant-Governor’s Qulcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill at the last 
sPeodh on the Calcutta Municipal neeting of the Bengal Legislative Council. His 
Honour said that the number of Commissioners 
would be kept intact, and the elective system, i.¢., the system of “ begging for 
votes,” would not be interfered with. The Chairman will, under the proposed 
measure, be made almost absolute, and a Cominittee of twelve members acting 
under him will carry on the municipal administration of Caicutta. ‘The powers 
of the executive including the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the heads of 
departments, will be increased. Roads will be constructed right through the 
heart of the crowded localities, and the enormous cost to be thus incurred wil 
have to be met by the imposition of fresh taxes. 
This is what the arbiter of our destinies has said by way of giving us 4 
forecast of what is going to be done with regard to us. Let us watch and see 
which way the scales of our lot are likely to incline. 


41. What, says the Sanjivani of the 5th March, the Goremnent eerie 

‘The Criminal Procedure Bil], 2 doing it will do, and no amount of protest 
eé Unminal Procedure Bill our part will shake “ta resolution. We, however; 
labour under the apprehension that if the Criminal Procedure Bill be passed 
into law there will be anarchy in the country, and ill-disposed people will try 
to ruin their enemies by taking advantage of section 108. 
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» vet of the 6th March says that many people consider the 

veep tetsatte ey trenchant seachet made by some officials on the 

The debate on the Sedition Bil.  asion of the “%™ Bo alan as insult 

8 h language used by the Lieutenant-Governor, in 

ae, He it yor pained “the writer. None but His Honour himself 
] 


can say why he aimed such cruel shafts at his subjects. It is, however, to. 


loin’s credit that His Excellency kept his temper, and calmly and 
dauiae avin the people to hope for the best from the lee. 
43. The same paper says that the new sedition law has struck a blow at 
the root of political agitation, and has put a severe 
The new sedition law. restriction on the freedom of newspapers and public 
speakers. Such a penal law would not have been passed on such gf me 
*¢ the rulers of India had not keen foreigners who have a profound distrust of 
their subjects. They cannot place implicit confidence in the loyalty of their 
subjects, and that is what leads them to enact more and more rigorous laws for 
the Indians. But as a matter of fact. this does not proceed from any desire to 
oppress the subject population. Government, however, should know that India 
is not America, and that it is not peopled by traitors. ‘The people of India are 
loyal in their heart of hearts to British rule, and never wish to subvert it. So far 
as disloyalty is concerned, the British rulers of India have, therefore, no cause 
for alarm, and should not, under the influence of false and needless alarm, 
oppress their subjects. It is to be hoped that, as Lord Elgin assured the Indian 
public from his seat in the Council, the new sedition law will be found bene- 


‘ficial to the country. 


44. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 7th March writes as fol- 
lows :— 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga moved two im- 
portant amendments in the Sedition Bill. He 
supported his amendments by citing eminent European authorities. But all his 
arguments were in vain. ‘The Government, sure of the support of the official 
members, treated all opposition with scant courtesy. It was determined to pass 
the law at all hazards, and the law was passed. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 


The discussion on the Sedition 
Bill. 


knew this, and he showed great moral courage in protesting against the 


measure in the face of official determination. 

_ Sir Griffith Evans’ out-and-out support of the Sedition Bill has not taken 
the public by surprise. Sir Griffith is a notorious political weather-cock, his 
sole political principle evidently being to support the Government through thick 
and thin. He supported the Vernacular Press Act and also supported its aboli- 
- It is no wonder that he should come forward to support the Sedition 

ill. 

_ The Maharaja of Darbhanga thanked Lord Elgin for the impartiality with 
which he has made the law applicable to the native as well as the Anglo-Indian 
press. The Maharaja, however, has seen how the official members of the 
Viceregal Council vented their spleen on the native press and the native press 
ape. We hope Lord Elgin also has profited by the discussion on the Sedition 

45. Are not those, asks the same paper, who are advising the Anglo- 
thi atin ine Indian community to go on protesting against the 
the Sedition Bill. 
repeal, making themselves liable to punishment 


under the new law? They are certainly incit Se cat oo 
passed by the * ell y inciting peop g 


V.—PRoSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


46. With reference to the report on the last famine in Bengal, the 
"The last famine in Bengol. Bangavast of the 5th March observes that it is said 
in Bihar that the local indigo planters who distri- 


buted famine relief have now taken advantage of that circumstance and are 


compelling the raiyats to sow indigo for them. {t will not, however, be advis- 


bl ; ° e 7 be ss ’ 
: “thes gee — ence in this allegation before it is supported by facts. The 


connection. 


Muzaffarpur district is not, however, well spoken of in this 


new sedition law, with a view to bring about its — 
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 -VI.—Misce..angovs. 
47. The Darussaltanat and Ordu Guide of the 17th February has the 


foilowing :— 
There is no doubt that the Anglo-Indian 

does sometimes mislead the Government, The 
Pioneer newspaper, for instance, at first strongly wrote in favour of the en- 
forcement of stringent plague rules and of the location of a punitive police in 
Poona. But when it saw that riot and sedition were the results likely to follow 
from that course, it suddenly —— its mind. Again, the Government of 
Bengal, at the instance of the Anglo-Indian press, sought to enforce similar 

lague rules in Bengal inspite of the strongest opposition from the native press; 
but it has had since to give up the idea. The Anglo-Indian press wrongly 
said that the disquiet in the Bombay Presidency had no settled origin, and the 
Government, therefore, paid no attention to what the native press said about the 
discontent of the people under tke operation of the plague rules. As for the 
native papers, Government seems to read them solely with the object of seeing 
if they contain any abuse of itself. It is impossible for alien rulers to rule a 
country like India without knowing the feelings of the different sections of its 
people, who widely differ from one another in religion. The Anglo-Indian 
press, which is conducted by aliens, can by no means be supposed to be the true 
representatives of such a people, and he is blind who chooses to act under its 
guidance. The new sedition law and the capital punishment passed upon 
Damodar will not remove sedition so long as the Anglo-Indian press sets Goy- 
ernment against the people. Also, the Government would not have been 
at this moment involved in a frontier war if it had followed the advice of the 
native press. The Anglo-Indian press, which was for the shedding of blood on 
the frontier, is largely responsible for the Government’s losses on account of 
that expedition. It was long since it was heard that peace had been restored on 
the frontier, the inflicted fines had been realized and the tribes subjugated. 
But the real fact seems to be quite different. ‘The particulars of the war have 
been kept from us for fear lest we should adversely criticise the action of the 
Government. , 


48. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 1st March says that a fire in the 
ae _. northern part of village Sahajpur, in district 
Pi, lg Sahajpur, in district Burdwan, has rendered some three score families 
j destitute and homeless. The local police were 
present, and though they exerted themselves to the full, they could not save the 
houses or chattels of the sufferers, many of whom are so thoroughly destitute 
that unless the Government makes them ¢éakavi advances they cannot hope to. 
build their houses again. 


49. The Sahachar of the 2nd March says:— 


| | We regret to announce that after 25 years of 
The Sakackar’s disappearance. a itive service the Sakachar takes leave of the 
public to-day. Babu Biprodas Mukharji, Pleader of the Judge’s Court, Alipore, 


who was its founder, conducted it with marked abilitv for about 20 or 21 years, 
to the satisfaction of both the rulers and the ruled. When the Vernacular Press 
Act was passed in 1878, and the editors of the vernacular papers were required 
to execute bail bonds, confident of his own loyalty, Babu Biprodas declined to 
execute the bond and suspended the issue of the Sahachar. Biprodas Babu 
had an interview with Mr. Metcalfe, the then Commissioner of Police, who 
asked him to continue the publication of the paper, and told him that he would 
not have to execute the bail bond, a concession which was subsequently granted 
to the editors of all vernacular papers in the country. After the demise of 
Biprodas Babu, the editorial charge of the Sahachar devolved on the present 
writers, who, though by no means equal to him in ability, education and 
experience, are not behind him in point of loyalty. So the Sahachar has been 
doing its best, during the last few years, to cater to the public as before. Now, 
however, the editors find it impossible to continue the paper. The chief cause of 
its suspension or discontinuance is the Sedition Act, just passed by the Govera- 
ment of India. As we said before, we see no necessity for this law. Our 
honest conviction is that sedition cannot lurk in the mind of the educated 
Indian, who owes his progress and improvement to the English. How can 


The Anglo-Indian press and the 
Government. 
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vin’ 1 is India’s weal 
dedly of opinion that in England’s weal is Indi 
peony ue ae of disaffection towards the English Government? We 


therefore cannot even conceive of sedition. But to the misfortune of India, 


ank and position are not well disposed towards 
a hg got - believe, will excuse us if we are tem ted to say 
this after the speech of the able Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in the ¢ ouncil 
Chamber on the occasion of the passing of the Sedition Act. In the face of His 
Honour’s opinion, we think it will be very difficult henceforward to justly 
criticise the acts and measures of Government. This will not sound irre evant 
or unreasonable to one who has carefully read the protest of the Calcutta High 
Court Bar. Our opinion is that all cause for complaint would havo been 


removed if the Government had adopted the Defence Association’s definition — 


of the term “disaffection.” Nor is this ail. The law has been materially 
changed and made more drastic. In the presence of sugh a law it appears 
difficult to conduct a newspaper. True, we readily admit that the innocent 
have nothing to fear. But it is not clear where the line is drawn between 


jnnocence and guilt under the provisions of the new Act. Of course, the speech 


of Lord Elgin was reassuring ; but there is one thing. The Government comes 
to any decision about a vernacular newspaper by reading its translation into 
English, which cannot always be relied on, owing to words and idioms in the 
vernacular being literally untranslatable. To judge the feelings and intentions 
of a writer in the vernacular from these translations, is indeed a difficult matter. 
Besides, there is used in Bengali a figure of rhetoric, a style of composition by 
which one can abusa in words of seeming praise and vice versd, so that when 
any passage written in this style has to be translated, the real object of the 
writer is hardly done justice to. We have not the least doubt that the 
Government trauslators are all very able men, but still we cannot divest our- 
selves of the above belief. It should also be remembered that at times the 
whole of an article is not translated. Under all these circumstances, we think 
it safe to suspend the publication of the Sahachar in view of the new Act. And 
if for this we are in uny way considered open to blame, we hope the public and 
the authorities will kindly excuse us. 


50. The Hitavadi of the 4th March says that the Kesari newspaper 
eagag -w a report of the shooting of a native boy 

y a European, but forgot to mention that the 

uropean was not to blame, and that he removed 
the native boy to a hospital. The Magistrate of Poona, however, sent a 
protest to the esart mentioning these extenuating circumstances, although the 
circumstances had been mentioned long before in a later issue of the paper. 
The writer cannot understand why a protest was sent under these’ circum- 
stances. After a short time no protest will be needed, and it willbe only neces- 
sary to call upon the editor to furnish recognisances. This happened in 


November, or the Kesari could be prosecuted for having made an attempt to 
create ill-feeling between natives and Europeans. 


51. The same paper writes as follows about the late garden party at 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Belvedere :— 
We shall be extremely glad if these amuse- 

ments have the effect of restoring the Lieutenant-Governor’s mental equilibrium. 
If he considers the present aspect of affairs with a little calmness, we shall not, 
we trust, become an object of his displeasure, We shall be glad to see him 
maintain the dignity of his office. The beak and the claws are not the most 
baw alga ry sce eagle. It is anally famed for its Pg sight and 
parental affection. According to the G it has the honour 
of carrying a god on its back. | sa di esas 
) 52 <A Tangail correspondent of the Sanjivant of the 5th March takes 
Theatrical i. exception to theatricals and nauiches in connection 
agricaltaral e ition ee = 4 dgritaiteral exhibition to " boas —— 
ee _ under the auspices of the Subdivisiona cer. It 
is said that the Deputy. Magistrate is himself the promoter of the seheme, and 
that in consequence, subscriptions have flowed in from all quarters. With the 
money thus raised, theatres, nautch girls, &c., are to be brought to Tangail to 
enliven the occasion. This, the correspondent says, is hardly in consonance 
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with the age and rank of the officer, and the Government should take note of 
his conduct. 


53. The Bangavast of the 5th March has the following with reference to 
Babu Bhupendranath Basu’s speech at the last 
Babu Bhupendranath py be meeting of the Calcutta Municipality :— | 
speech at ee of the to speech at the last meeting of the 
: _ Calcutta Municipality, Babu Bhupendranath Basy 
evidently smarting under the sarcasm of Sir James Westland’s speech on the 
Sedition Bill, paid the Finance Member back in his own coin. This wordy 
warfare between the rulers and the ruled has, however, pained us. Sir James 
Westland is the Finance Member of the Viceregal Council and one of the 
highest functionaries of the State, whereas Babu Bhupendranath Basu is a 
private Bengali gentleman, a member of the subject race, who, being educated 
under the benign care of the Government, is now earning money by practising 
as a lawyer in a court established by the British Government. It cannot but 
strike us as strange that Bhupendra Babu should give Sir James tit for tat, and 
should even go the length of making a wry face at the Lieutenant-Governor, 
We ought to bear with patience even words yrs harsh, when they come 
from those who have come out to this country furnished with a commission to 
rule us, There is an Indian proverb that even stone floats on a smooth current 
of water. If we now bear with patience the unkindness of the officials, the 
will be ashamed of what they have said in an unguarded moment and will try 
to please us with kind words, 


54. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, observes the same paper, is glad that Mr, 
ae. k 06 Bien bi Bites A. M. Bose has created what is called a sensation 
Be he OO EEE MLINSESS: 9, England. Mr. Bose’s speech-making, it is hoped, 
will remove all the grievances of the Indian people. The writer, however, 
cannot approve of this fruitless agitation in a foreign country; it is so much 
energy wasted. It is the writer’s impression that no good will come out of Mr. 
Bose’s speech-making It will do no good to the Indian people even if Mr. 
Bose should go on dashing his head against the door of Parliament for millions 
ot years. Nothing but unity, ability and acquisition of wealth is likely to 
improve the s‘utus of the Indian people, and without these no amount of speech- 
making and agitation will do them any good. First improve your condition 
and then vie with your rulers if you like. It isa great pity that the Indian 
politician tries his best to conceal the faults of his countrymen and forgets that 
the Indian people should raise themselves to the position of Englishmen before 
~ can expect to claim equal rights and privileges with them. English dress 
and English food do not make an Englishman. The Indian politician is like 
a professional Vaishnavi beggar very clever in the art of begging, and is in the 
habdit of cursing the Government if it fails to give him alms, ‘l'his is not as it 
should be. Educated and well-to-do, why should you allow yourselves to be 
deceived by the clapping of the ignorant public, and run hither and thither 
like one distraught? It will be far better if you will come back to 
our country and devote your wealth und energy to its improvement. Lstab- 
ish villages, dig tanks and feed ana protect those who depend upon you. 
= net the charm of England influence you. Love your own country witha 
whole hearf. 


55. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 5th March has the 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s foilowing :— a 
attack on the educated Indian. It did not become Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
to give seventy millions of people under him cause for sorrow. To a ruler 
the only source of happiness is the welfare of his people: it can give him no 
pe to cause them pain or discontent. It isa great regret that the 
leutenant-Governor is going against the policy which he chalked out for 
himself immediately before and after his assumption of office. We cannot say 
which of the two policies is the assumed policy—the good policy which Sir 
Alexander adopted on the assuniption of office or the mistaken policy lately 
adopted by him, of which he gave us a foretaste in his speech on the edition 
Rill. Ifnone of these two policies is the assumed policy, we must confess 
that, since his quarrel with the Calcutta Municipality and his drainage speech, 
- Lieutenant-Governor’s political temperament has undergone a change—& 


change which, considering the insignificant cause to which it owes its origin, 18 


‘ 
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‘tr Alexander Mackenzie’s support of the Sedition Bill 
bah tot at ad ‘He is pa official, and by supporting the Sedition Bill he 
did dothiag mone than what other officials had done. A little independence in 
him would, of course, have satisfied us, and the absence of that independence has 


only given us @ little surprise. But we would have had no cause for finding fault 


ith him i not in his speech vilified educated and influential natives 
tg hy elise The law which has been passed is a dangerous law; but 
we find additional cause for apprehension in this most hostile attitude of the 
Lieutenant-Governor towards a section of the Indian public. , 

But, whatever the Lieutenant-Governor may have said in a moment of 
excitement, he will no doubt repent at leisure; for he cannot conceal it from 
himself that he did wrong in abusing the educated native. | f His Honour does 
not repent of his mistake, we shall be compelled to think that there is 
something wrong with his mind. Sir Alexander, not long ago, went home on 
leave on account of brain complaint. If his speech on the Sedition Bill be 
something sanctioned both by his mind and his heart, then we must sa that 
his malady has not been cured. We, indeed, fear that Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
is suffering from the malady which made Mr. Whitley Stokes unfit for 
ee “ee his attack on the educated native, the Lieutenant-Governor did well 
not to attend the last Convocation of the Calcutta University. As the Pioneer 
assures us, Sir Alexander Mackeuzie had the graduates and undergraduates of the 
Indian Universities in his mind, when he abused the educated native. This 
being the case, his presence at the Convocation would have pained the Fellows, 
and the graduates who had assembled there on the occasion. Being a sensible 
man, Sir Alexander absented himself from the Convocation and spared the 
educated native the infliction of his presence. It is not advisable to go to 
church after vilifying Christianity. It is «equally inadvisable to join the Convo- 
cation of the University after condemning University education. 

Sir Alexander may have, by this time, been sorry for what he said in an 
unguarded moment: but he is not the man to giveexpression to his sorrow. He 
has, we are sorry to say, lost a great deal by his ill-advised speech. He was 
so long an object of the people’s love and respect ; he will still claim their respect, 
but he has forfeited their leve. There was a sad want of catholicity and, we 
are sorry to say, of courtesy in the Lieutenant-Governor’s speech. We do not 
mind iis abuse, bat that his conduct has been quite unworthy of him is some- 
thing more than we can bear. It is rumoured that Sir Alexander Mackenzie will 
retire in May, 

06. ‘lhe same paper writes as follows: — 


Dainisbilines onsl dad weaned, There is a great differonce between the past 
and the present Conservatives. The Conservatives 

of the old type gave us the Queen’s Proclamation, and it was from them that the 
Indian people used to receive a most generous treatment. But those days are 
gone. l’he Conservatives of these days have prrsistently followed a policy 
which has proved disastrous to Indian interests, It is they who brought about 
the Afghan War and passed the Vernacular Press Act. It is they who have 
followed a ruinous frontier policy and have passed a law much more dangerous 
than the Vernacular Press Act. ‘The Conservatives, in short, are doing their best 
to injure the Indian people, while the Liberals have treated them with greater 
consideration and sympathy. I believe it hehoves us, therefore, to cast our lot 
with the Liberal Party and pray for their ascendency. It is true that they are 
at present in the minority, but this state of things will not continue. We should 
not, therefore, lose heart, but should, weak as we are, help them as best we can 
to regain their power. 
ov. ‘The vert ¢- Gateerher ag hoa of the 6th March has the aa 

e eee _ under the heading ‘ The first victim of the law:— 
tion) Law." — oe ” — to our ‘prediction that some a rag papers 
: wili disappear wh e new Sedition Law comes 
into force, the Sahachar, an old naies ge sheep ed its first victim in 


Bengal. Probably some others will foll 
Ow suit. The Sahachar disappeared 
on the passing of Lord J.ytton’s Vernacular +e Act; but it soon revived. 
occasion there is no hope of such a revival, because on this 
aper press 1s going to be placed under the rigours of not 


But on the present 
occasion the newsp 
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one law, but three different laws—the Penal Code, the Criminal Procedure 
Code, ahd the Post Office Act. The zid, too, of the authorities on the present 
occasion is fearfully strong, so much so that even Anglo-Indian protest has 
been disregarded. The Sahachar did not wish to live in constant fear—with 
aii open sword constantly hanging over its head. It is not certainly creditable 
to the Government that a paper which for the last quarter of a century devoted 
itself to the service of the people, and, to eveu a greater extent, to the service 
of the Government and the officials, has had to disappear for fear of the law, 
Our regret at the disappearance of the paper is, however, not unmixed with 
a satisfaction that its death is self-inflicted and is not caused by others. 

58. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 8th March has the following 
with reference to Damodar Chapekar’s appeal for 
_ -merey:— 

The appeal is not likely to be granted. The. Government will say that 
nothing but the execution of Chapekar will put a —_ to the present political 
difficulty in the country. We fear that even the application for the staying of 
the execution will be rejected. It is very likely that Chapekar’s appeal will not 


Chapekar’s appeal for mercy. 


reach Her Majesty. The 4 fa is an untimely one. The policy of the 


Government seems to have undergone aremarkable change. Otherwise Lord 
George Hamilton would not have ventured to vilify Lord Ripon in Parliament, 
and chargé him with the creation of a feeling of antipathy between natives 
and Europeans, The constant majority of 150 votes has made the Conservative 
Government almost reckless in its policy, and the Indian people ought to pray 
to God for the ascendency of the Liberal party, The present time is most 
inauspicious, Nothing can now do the Natus any good. Lord George’s © 
assurance that they will be released as soon as peace is established in the country 
is no very great assurance, as it depends upon the Bombay Government to 
decide whether peace has, in its opinion, been established in Bombay. 
59. In the opinion of the European officials, great or small, writes the 
— same paper, disappointment is the cause of the 
PP sen pointment as the cause of go.called Indian disloyalty. Nothing could be more 
slack unfounded than this official theory of sedition. 


The disappointed Indian blames neither God nor man for his misfortune. 


«=A fatalist ashe is, he curses his own stars and bears his misfortune with 


> 
+ 


résignation. Christian officials like Sir Alexander Mackenzie do not know 
this, and hence their mistake. But why should these officials make so much 
fuss about the matter when they can strike at the root of the so-called dis- 
appointment of the educated Indian by abolishing the schools and colleges ? 


Uriya Papers. 


60. The Utkaldipika of the 8th January draws the attention of the 
District Magistrate of Cuttack to the conduct of 
traepression in connection with the Executive Engineer of Acquapada, who com- 
honk ry mages thot P rag ped acest pels passengers travelling in country carts on the 
bank of the Baiturni river to take the ¢ati cover off 
the cart, thereby exposing female passengers, who follow the zanana system, 
to the public gaze. The writer contends that if it be found objectionable on 
any professional ground to travel in covered carts on the embankment, the 
Magistrate should find a road for the public, and puta stop to the nuisance 
complained of above. ee | 
61. The same paper meget that the Government of nomiey — 
comply with the request of the Bombay Fresiaen¢ 
ane eae Dee pose! ake and pit es the Natu broil hers without 
any more delay, as that step is calculated to allay the feeling of unrest, that 
has been unfortunately created in the mind of the public. 
62. The Sambalpur Hitatshini of the 12th January makes asimilar request 


AssaM PAPERS. 


63, The Paridarshak for the first fortnight of Falgun cannot say what 
course the Government of India will follow ™ 


Gis regard to the frontier tribes. The people of India 
heartily wish that the English may gain a victory, and that British influence 


The Frontier war. 


(9) 


mav remain supreme on the frontiers, but they are absolutely incapable of 

bening the ex vases of the frontier war. They, therefore, make rp earnest 

appeal to Lord Elgin to forbear from imposing upon them, burdened with heavy 

taxes and stricken with famine, disease, and sorrows as they are, any fresh or 

further tax. | 

64, A correspondent of the same paper says that the people of Sylhet Parmanam, 

are pained at the transfer of Mr. O'Brien, Deputy ong ht of 

, Mr. O'Brien, Deputy Commis- Commissioner of Sylhet, to Bengal. Sylhet has ee 

pieced arene seen few officers so wise and just as Mr. O’Brien 

was. By his ability Mr. O’Brien had gained the respect of the Assam Govern- 

ment, | 


NARAYAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, 
Offg. Bengak Translator. 
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